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THIS WEEK: 


Colonel John Campbell ... ... ... ... «0... 129 
Golders Green; name ... ... Gee atal Neca: Tews 131 
Columbus and Vespucci ... ... ee 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London 
W.C.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub- 
scriptions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10., includ- 
ing postage, two half- yearly indexes and two | 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d, a year, 
U.S.A. $9.61 without binding cases) should be 
sent to the e- 


- Memorabilia. 


THE Oxfordshire Record Society sends us 

their Vol. XI. being the Third Part of 
the Parochial Collections made by Anthony 
3 Wood and Richard Rawlinson, transcribed 
and prepared for publication by the Rev. F. 
N, Davis, F.S.A. These begin with Newing- 


ton St. Giles and end with Yarnton. Epi- 
taphs and heraldry bulk largely in these 


pages. Newington has the long epitaph by 
Edmund Waller to the memory of ‘“‘ Henri 
Dunch Esq.’’ the authorship recorded on the 
marble. At Shifford lies Mrs. Susan Blithe 
(ob, 1645), whose father, ‘“‘ Mr. Andrew 
Sonibanke was an High German neere allied 
to the Duke of Brunswick,’’ and who in her 


lifetime made the following epitaph ‘‘to be 
sett upon her tombe ”’ : 
Christ birth life death 
And dolefull payne 
In life and death 
To mee is gaine. 
At ‘‘ Shipton-under-Whichwood,’’ at the 


east end of the north aisle a seventeenth cen- 
tury brass bears a skeleton at full length 
having under it the rather beautifully worded 
inscription: ‘This picture presentythe to 
your rememberance the last semblytude of alle 
your hewty and frame, also hit sygnefyethe 
the morta! chaunce of Elizabeth daughter 
and heir of Tho. Thame which sumtyme was 
the dere and lovynge wyffe of Edmonde Horne 
Esquyer . . . her vertuous enclynacyon 
Brought her to the place of the eternall 
lyght.’’ Griffith Higgs, of the most notable 
family in Southstoke, born in 1608, dead in 
1692, has a tablet over the south door of the 


church with his arms upon it and these 
lines : 
Times 
Times a thought to think upon 


Thought’s time is past and quickly gone 

Yet time stands here for all to see | 

Then Py and death and then what you'd be | 
t doom unto eternitie 
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The Church [ lov’d in it I fear’d 
Within the Church to be interrd 
But Sage ig I my God implore 

A place to lye thongh at the door. 


At Spelsbury ‘‘ George Pickering gentle- 
man, having been xxx yeares a servant to the 
Honble, Familie of the Lees of Ditchley,’’ has 


| a brass upon which the epigram expresses a 


rather excessive sense of a master’s greatness 
and a servant’s devotion : 


Not to prophane (by a rude touch) the dust 

Of his great master doe we boldly thrust 

This aged servants bones whose hesdis love 

An innocent ambition did move. 

By creeping neere their tombes adored side 

To show his body, not his duty dyde 

Mrs, Meynell’s delightful essay, comparing 
post-Reformation with pre-Reformation epi- 
taphs, though it might be corrected for allow- 
ing much too little for the different fashions 
of the times apart from diversity of Catholic 
and Protestant, yet would find some illustra- 
tration in this group of villages. The lines 
at Stanton Harcourt, however, show than an 
epitaph of the seventeenth century, even 
when composed by a Catholic, might have no 


Catholic sentiment in it. 
To this sad shrine who ere thou art draw 

near 

If ever friend if ever son were dear 

Here lyes the youth who ne’er his friend 
denyd 

Or gave his father grief but when he dyd 

How vain is Reason, eloquence how weak 

If Pope must tell what Harcourt cannot 
speak? 

O let thy once lov’d friend inscribe thy stone 

And with a father’s sorrows mix his own, 


At Witney, 


we read: 


on the tomb of the Wainmans, 


Man in what state that ever thou be 
Timor mortis should trouble thee 

For when thou leest wenyst 

Veniet te mors superare. 

The Appendix gives the questionnaire 
which was left at the houses of incumbents 
and others—an exhaustive sort of inquiry, 
ending up with the sentence ‘‘To these 
(Jueries, or any thing material, which through 
Ignorance may be omitted here, I would 
desire your Answer by the Post, or otherways, 
directed to be left with Mr. Curll at the 
Dial and Bible against St. Dunstan’s Church 
in Fleet-street ’’—and the answers thereto 
Fletcher, incumbent of Bloxham, 
written between the ‘paragraphs of the ques- 
tionnaire, 


T.-COL. John Murray, 
the House of Murray, 


now the head of 
upon the occasion 
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of transferring their famous publishing busi- 
ness back from No. 50a, Albemarle Street, to 
its original home at No. 50, sends us a 
beautifully printed and illustrated brochure 
giving something of the history of the two 
houses. John Murray the Second moved into 
Albemarle Street from Fleet Street in 1812, 
and No. 50 for some forty years sufficed both 
for the family and the business. In 1854, 
however, it was necessary to take the next 
door house No. 49, known then as No. 50a, 
and to this the business was moved. In 1917, 
when the business of Messrs. Smith, Elder 
and Co. was absorbed in Murray’s their ware- 
house in Clerkenwell Road became available 
for the keeping of printed and bound stock, 
and to enlarged premises there all the ware- 
housing and distributing activities of the 
business have now been relegated. No. 50, 
at first both home and office, and then home 
only, is now to be again, and only, office, for 
the library, editorial and clerical work of 
the firm. On its historic interest there is no 
need to dwell. The brochure before us gives 
views of the exterior of the house, the stair- 
case and the drawing-room (showing the fire- 
place in which  Byron’s unpublished 
‘Memoirs’ were consumed), and pictures of 
the five John Murrays. 


FE noticed with satisfaction in The Times 
of Feb, 18 the announcement that Mr. 
Hugh Walpole has decided to leave to the 
nation the original Letter-books of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, which are in his possession. The 
letters number nearly six thousand—ad- 
dressed to Scott by the most distinguished 
men and women of his day. They are as yet 
unpublished, and those who recollect either 
their Lockhart or Scott’s Journal must have 
pleasant expectation of what their publica- 
tion would reveal, 

At ante p. 62 a correspondent noticed 
a tendency to exalt Scott the man at 
the expense of Scott the writer, which may 
perhaps be regrettable if it implies failure 
to perceive the range and penetration of 
Scott’s genius. But for those who have real- 
ised this—particularly those who have 
learned to recognize through his strong but 
unassuming methods of work, a remarkable 
grasp of the heart of human character—any 
increase in knowledge of the man will mean 
increase in understanding of the work. For 
Scott drew his knowledge of men _ from 
unusually happy and varied intercourse with 
them, stimulated by his own happy person- 
ality. Letters to him, showing the reaction 
of his acquaintance to himself, and not only 


eer 
veer 
eee 
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in regard to literature, are therefore more 
to be prized than is sometimes the case with 
the letters addressed to a literary hero, as 
they are apt to prove monotonous reading, 
being too largely composed of admiration, 
Mr. Walpole’s gift will be deposited in the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. If it had 
not been thus secured for the nation it is 
almost certain it would have gone piecemeal 
to America. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the London Journal, 


February 21, 1729-30. 


Saturday, 





On Monday Morning came on at the Sit- 
tings in the Court of Common-Pleas, Weft- 
minfter, a Tryal between the Rt. Hon. the 
Lord Abergavenny Plaintiff, and Richard 
Lyddal, Efq; Defendant, for the latter's 
having had Criminal Converfation with the 
Plaintiff's late Wife. The Tryal last about 
6 Hours, and in the Conclufion the Jury 
went out, and brought in a_ Verdict of 
10,0001. Damage for the Plaintiff. This 
Tryal having brought a great Concourfe of 
People together, the Speaker of the Houtfe of 
Commons could not readily pafs thro’ Weft- 
minfter Hall; and a Fellow was order’d into 
Cuftody for rudely preffing on him and 
tearing his Gown. 


The Board of Works have received Orders 
to prepare a private Walk in the Upper St. 
James’s Park for her Majefty and the Royal 
Family. 

There has lately been imported by Samuel 
Palmer Efq; and others concerned with Mr, 
William Stammers, Diftiller, in a Patent 
for making Englifh Brandy as_ good and 
wholefome as French, a large Quantity of 
French Grapes, which, we hear, are to be 
made ufe of for that Purpofe. 

The building of the new Tower, &c. for the 
Enlargement of his Majefty’s Palace at 
Windfor, purfuant to his late Order, will be 
finifhed ahout the latter End of May next, 
upwards of 150 Workmen being conftantly 
employ’d. 


. . . . . . . . . 


All the 12 Penny and 9 Penny Men who 
are Out Penfioners of Chelfea Hofpital, 
appeared there on Tuefday, and were gener- 
ally fworn, that they had no other Penfion 
or Employ under the Government. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


COLONEL JOHN CAMPBELL, OF 
BLACKRIVER, JAMAICA. 


‘HE subject of this note was one of the 

leaders of the Darien Expedition, after 
the failure of which he settled in Jamaica, 
where he became an important public char- 
acter. A younger son of Rev. Patrick Camp- 
bell, minister of Glenaray (ob. March, 1700), 
he was baptized at Inveraray on 3 March, 
1673, his eldest brother being Dugald Camp- 
bell of Torblaren, later of Kilmorie. This 
Dugald had a numerous family, one of his 
younger sons being named Colin, who was 
thus Col. John’s nephew. It is known that 
several Campbells of the Auchinbreck branch 
of the Clan, to which tlie Colonel belonged, 
settled in Jamaica in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, attracted thereto by the 
news of the huge fortune amassed by their 
kinsman, and no doubt this nephew, Colin, 
was among them. 

Now, in the Lyon Office Register of Arms 
(vol. xxii, p. 50) we find that on 4 Nov., 
1914, Mr. Archibald Young Gipps Campbell, 
C.LE., matriculated arms as a cadet of 
Auchinbreck, recording his descent back to 
Colin Campbell and his wife, Mary Tomlin, 
which Colin is given as a son of the above 
Dugald Campbell of Kilmorie. The late date 
of this matriculation leaves no doubt that 
the evidence of descent was scrupulously 
investigated before being allowed to be re- 
corded; and, indeed, the present Lord Lyon, 
though he does not recollect details, assures 
me that he was fully satisfied in regard to 
the evidence—which no one that knows the 
carefulness of his work will be inclined to 
doubt. Nevertheless I believe that an error 
crept in somewhere and that Colin Campbell, 
the husband of Mary Tomlin, was the eldest 
son of Col. John, and not his nephew; and, 
in view of the historical importance of Col. 
John, I should like to place my views on 
public record, 

I may say at once that Mr. Campbell's 
descent from Colin and Mary has been fully 
verified by me; but all that concerns us here 


is that the eldest son of this marriage was | 


John Campbell, of New Hope, Masemure, 
and other estates in Jamaica, whose eldest 
son was John Graham Campbell, who died 
unmarried in Belgium on 24 Dec.. 1870, at 
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the advanced age of ninety-five. I may also 
observe that in the eighteenth century, it was 
an almost invariable rule in Scottish fam- 
ilies (and certainly among Campbells) to 
name the first-born son after his paternal 
grandfather; and therefore, if Colin’s father 
was Dugald, we should expect his eldest son 
to bear that name. We may concede, how- 
ever, that, in view of the benefits derived by 
his relations from Col. John, his name, 
instead of the grandfather’s, might well have 
been given to the eldest son. I merely men- 
tion the fact as slightly corroborative of my 
view; and I would add that Colin did not 
give the name Dugald to any of his sons. 

In 1920 the late Mrs. Tomlin Campbell, 
whose husband was a nephew of the above 
John Graham Campbell (the nonagenarian) 
told me that, soon after her marriage, she 
was introduced to this old gentleman. As 
she was married in 1864, he must have been 
at least ninety when she met him; and she 
admitted that his mind was sometimes not 
very clear. Being interested in genealogy, 
she asked him who was the father of his 
grandfather, Colin, and he replied without 
hesitation :‘‘ Col. John Campbell.’’ As her 
husband (who seems to have been rather 
vague about his pedigree) had told her that 
Dugald of Kilmorie was the father of Colin, 
she repeated the question to the old gentle- 
man, pointing out the discrepancy; where- 
upon, as she described it to me, he became 
quite angry and said he must know the name 
of his own great-grandfather. When, how- 
ever, she told others about this conversation, 
they pooh-poohed the idea, pointing out that 
J. G. Campbell was in his dotage. 

The fact is, there is, in the Scottish Na- 
tional Library, a manuscript volume (press 
mark, 34.6.19) containing genealogies of the 
Auchinbreck family. The first part, which 
deals with the main line, is dated 2 April, 
1741. The second, giving an account of the 
cadet lines, is undated, but can be fixed at 
prior to 1746; and here we find it stated as 


| follows :— 


(a) Colin, 4th son of 
Torblaren, married 
and has a son, . , . (blank). 

(b) Col. John Campbell — of 
settled in Jamaica and married , . 
of Jamaica, by whom he had :— 


Dugald Campbell ot 
(blank) in Jamaica 


Blackriver 
. (blank) 


1. Colin, ‘“ who succeeds him in an estate 
of £10,000 stg. annually’ and is married 
to Margaret Foster. . . &c. 

2. William, “ yet unmarried.” 

3. Anne married David Curry, merchant 
of London, and has issue, John, Colin. 
Elizabeth. 
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As Margaret Foster and Mary Tomlin, 
with their respective husbands (both named | 
Colin), can be shown to have been alive at | 
the same time; and as it can also be shown 
that Colin, the husband of Margaret Foster, 
was, in fact, son of Col, John; it was not 
unnatural to assume that the husband of 
Mary Tomlin could not possibly have been a 
a son of Col. John. The Lord Lyon, indeed, 
admitted to me that he recollected that this 
point had weighed with him; and I suspect | 
that the late Peter Colin Campbell, Principal 
of Aberdeen University, may have tipned the | 
balance in that direction. For, fifty years | 
ago, Principal Campbell was regarded as a 
first-class genealogist; and Mrs. Tomlin | 
Campbell informed me that he had told her, | 
as an established fact, that the husband of | 
Mary Tomlin was a son of Dugald of | 
Kilmorie. 

Some years ago I published a couple of | 
articles in the Oban Times in which I exposed | 
Principal Campbell’s methods as those of a | 
mere pedigree-monger ! 

I will now proceed to adduce evidence in 
support of my contention that the husband 
of Mary Tomlin was the eldest son of Col. 
John Campbell. 


(a) Tomb Inscription in Jamaica: 


Here lies the Honourable John Campbell. 
born at Inveraray in Argyllshire, N.B., and 
descended from the Antient Family of 
Auchinbreck. 

When a youth he served severall cam- | 
paigns in Flanders. He whent (sic) as | 
Captain in the troops sent to Darien. On his | 
return by this island in 1700, he married the 
daughter of Collonel Clayborn, by whom he 
had severall children. In 1718 he married 
Elizabeth, now alive, relict of Collonel Cames. 
He was many years a member of the Assembly, 
Collonel & Custos of St. Elizabeth 1722. He 
was made one of the Privy Council. He was 
the first Campbell who settled in this Island 
and through his extreme generosity & assis- | 
tance many are now possessed of opulent | 
fortunes. His temperance and great humanity | 
have always been very remarkable. He died | 
Jan, 29 1740, aged 66, universally lamented. 

Here lies Catherine, wife to John Campbell, 
daughter to Col. Clayborn & joint heiress with 
her sister. She died 1715, aged 34 years. 

This tomb their eldest Son, Colin, has 
caused to be erected as his filial duty and 
affection, Dec. 25 1740. 

The above wording has been given me by 
Mrs. Tomlin Campbell (who saw the tomb 
and copied the inscription) and by the Secre- 
tary of the Jamaica Institute. Both ver- 
sions correspond (even to the curious spelling 
‘‘whent ’’), except that Mrs. Campbell read 





as being then marry. 


| ‘* the eldest Son” in the last paragraph. The 


Secretary of the Institute tells me, however, 
that he made his copy on his first visit and 
compared it with the original on two subse- 
quent visits to the place, and never noticed 
that he had made a mistake here. It seems 
likely that the word was ‘‘ their ’’ (which 
would be more natural than ‘‘ the’’), but the 


| two final letters are partly perished. 


(b) Sarah Barham’s Prayer Book, printed 
in 1715. This was shown to me by Mrs. 
Tomlin Campbell ; and I am informed that it 
was produced as evidence to the Lyon Office 


in 1914. It contains the following notes on 
the fly-leaves : 
Colin Campbell and Mary Tomlin’ were 


married Decemr 22d 1739, 
John Campbell born Decr 29th 1740 about 
6 o'clock in the morning. 
Tomlin Campbell born Dect 6th 1742 a little 
after 6 in the morning. 
James Campbell born fryday Decr 7th 1744 
| about 5 oClock afternoon, 
18th 1746 about 


Peter Campbell born Oct. 
11 oClock forenoon. 
Sarah Campbell born Decemr 18th 1747 about 
7 oClock in the morning. 

Mary Campbell born Janry 2d 174. about 
9 oClock in the Morning being tuesday. 

Henrietta Campbell born Wednesday Novr 
22d 1752 abt half an hour after 6 oClock PM 
Being ye 34 day after fullmoon. 

Peter Campbell’s Children 

Peter Campbell born Janry 17th 1735/6. 

The Honble John Campbell of _ St. 
Elizabeths. ed Janry 26th 1739/40 and was 
interred the 27th being Sunday by his former 
to his Second about 

years Aged 66 years Elizabeth Campbell 

his } ast wile died Septr, . 1749 at Hodge’s Great 
house & was interred b. h.... . id Husband 
the 17th Being Sunday 73 years. 


The small discrepancy between Prayer Book 
and Tomb in regard to the date of Col. John 
Campbell’s death will be noticed, though it 
is not of importance. What is of importance 
is that this book obviously belonged to the 
husband of Mary Tomlin, who is supposed to 
have been Col. John’s nephew. But did any 
nephew ever go to the trouble of writin such 
meticulous details about his uncle’s funeral? 
The Lord Lyon suggests that, as Colin had 
derived such benefits from his uncle, he may 
well have come to look on him as, in a way, 
head of the family. One might admit this 
as a possibility had the nephew been the 
uncle’s heir; but we know from the tomb- 
inscription that the heir must have been Col. 
John’s son. The suggestion is weak at the 
best; and in the circumstances I cannot 
accept it. 
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(c) Wills. | 

Elizabeth Campbell of St. Elizabeth’s parish, | 
widow. Will dated 18 Feb. 1748. Mentions her 
daughters, Anna Currie and Elizabeth Camp- 
bell, her grandchildren, John, Elizabeth and | 
Margaret, and her nephew, Colin Campbell in | 
Westmorland parish, {pee perhaps 1748/9). | 

Colin Campbell. Will dated 18 Sept. 1748. | 
Mentions his mother, Mrs, Elizabeth Camp- | 
bell, his wife, Margaret, his brother-in-law, | 
Thomas Foster, and his children, John, Colin, | 
Elizabeth and Margaret Jane. 

Elizabeth Barham, widow of Henry Barham 
and previously widow of Col. John Foster. | 
Will dated 25 May 1751. Mentions her daugh- 
ter, Margaret, wife of Colin Campbell, and 
her sons, Joseph Foster Barham and Thomas | 
Foster. 

Margaret Campbell, widow. Will dated 25 
April 1786. Mentions her brother, Joseph | 
Foster Barham, and her children, John, Colin, | 
and Elizabeth Campbell. 

With regard to the first of the, above wills, 
it will be noted that Col. John Campbell had 
a daughter, Elizabeth, who is not given in the | 
Auchinbreck Genealogies. This shows that 
the compiler found some difficulty in finding 
out facts so far removed from Scotland—as, 
indeed, we should expect; and therefore, | 
although he clearly took some pains over his | 
work, we cannot absolutely rely -on his 
Jamaican details, 

Taking all the wills together, it is obvious 
that Col. John did have a son, Colin, whose 
wife was Margaret Foster; and though it is | 
possible that, where this Colin speaks of his 
father’s widow as his ‘‘ mother,’’ he may 
have used the term loosely for ‘‘ stepmother,” 
the other indications are that she was, in 
fact, his mother. But if so, can he be iden- 
tified with the man that erected the tomb? | 
Surely not. Even if the word on the inscrip- | 
tion is ‘“‘the’’ and not ‘‘their,’’ the plain | 
meaning is that the erector was son of Cath- | 
erine Clayborn, Moreover, observe the de- 
tails that he gives of Catherine; and why, if | 
he was son of the second wife, does he display 
so little interest in her offspring, while he 
tells us that Catherine had ‘‘ severall ’’ child- | 
ren? It cannot, I think, be doubted that the 
erector of the tomb was the son of the first 
marriage; and if the husband of Margaret 
Foster was a son of the second marriage, then 
there were two half-brothers named Colin. 
And, in view of the entry in the prayer book, | 
the eldest son by the first marriage was the 
husband of Mary Tomlin. 

What I wish to make clear is this. If the | 
word ‘‘mother’’ in the will means “ step- | 
mother,’? we are faced with the strange | 
anomaly of the entry in the prayer-book. If, | 


| of some ten 
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says, all our difficulties disappear at once— 
including the annoyance displayed by the 
nonagenarian of sixty years ago. : 
H. CaMpse tt. 
Kyrenia, Cyprus 
(JOLDERS GREEN : ORIGIN OF NAME. 
—Correspondence has recently appeared 
in the Daily Telegraph as to the origin of 


| the local place-name of Golders Green, which, 


as is widely known, is now a populated dis- 
trict of Hendon, Middlesex. Answers 


| published were largely mere guesses, based 


on no research among early records. 

The writer having made a study of Hendon 
Manorial Rolls, and numerous other official 
documents, first-hand, submits that no one 
of the name of Golder was a tenant or rate- 

? 


payer in this parish, and that ‘‘ Golders ’’ is 


| evidently a corruption of the local family 


name Godere, the variations of which are 
given briefly below. 

The earliest manor roll available, 1st 
Edward IV (1361) records that for a period 
years John Goodeyer was 
respited from service on paying 1d. a year. 
The lists of employees in the manor under 
the Abbot of Westminster show John 


| Goodhyre acting as Pra@positus in 1368. In 
| 1373-4 John Goodyer was Bedell and Rent 


Collector. The first roll of Edward IV also 
shows that John Goldeston was admitted to 
copyhold, which had been forfeited by a 
felony. Fields to the extreme north of the 
parish were called Goodyers, Goodiers, and 
a residence in that district occupied by 
Goodiers was called later Goodhews, this 
being still its name. 

In Brent Street, Hendon, half-a-mile from 
the northern end of the present Golders Green 


Road, stands a mansion known as 
‘‘Goodyers,’? that name being derived, as 
legal evidence abundantly proves, from 


Gooderes living there after a marriage which 
took place with one of the Brent family in 
the fifteenth century. Legal proceedings 


| then use the spelling Godere chiefly, and 


the action refers to an exchange of this for 


| property at Monken Hadley, where a family 


of the Goderes had considerable estate. These 
Goderes acquired as their crest three golden 
ears of wheat, carried in the beak of a 
partridge (sculptured in the church). This, 
of course, was a play on their name, but did 
not give its original meaning. _ 

Not far from the land attached to 
‘“Goodyers’’ in Brent Street was a large 


on the other hand, the word means what it | farm called, since their residence in this 


B 
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house, Guttershedge or nie with | 
various spellings. The will of John Godehos 
of Hendon was proved in 1432, and there was 
a Goddard’s Mill in Hendon in 1450. Peter 
Goldenburgh, a citizen and goldsmith of 
London, was buried here in 1432, and from 
1440 Goldbeaters has been a local field-name. 
Frep. Hitcuin-Kemp. 
102 Sunningfields Road, Hendon. 


MBROSE GWINNETT (See ante p. 100). 
—‘ The Life and Adventures of Ambrose 
Gwinnett’ referred to at the end of your, 
correspondent’s notes, was a work of fiction, 
which has been attributed to Isaac Bicker- 
staffe the dramatist. It is the story of a 
young man who was hanged in chains at 
Deal for the supposed murder of a Mr. 
Collins, but who was cut down by his friends, 
recovered, and went to sea, and later on in 
the West Indies met the man he was sup- | 
posed to have murdered. There are several | 
versions of the story, 
Ambrose Gwinnett himself, ‘‘ formerly known 
to the public as the lame beggar man who 
in the year 1734 and for a long time after | 
swept the way between the Mews Gate and 
Spring Gardens, Charing Cross.’’ These | 
various accounts are full of discrepancies, 
contradictions and inconsistencies, and a 
comparison of them will lead to the con- | 
clusion that the events described cannot be 
regarded as having actually occurred. 
append a list of books, articles and refer- 
ences to the story of Ambrose Gwinnett, 
collected during the past twenty-five years. | 


Bibliography of Ambrose Gwinett. 

1768 Gentleman’s Magazine pp. 616-618, and 
1769 pp. 9-14. 

1770 ‘Life and Adventures of 
Gwinett’ by Himself, 2nd edition, 
John Lever of Little Moorgate. 

1771 A 4th edition, 1780 another 
In 1775 and 1800 there were Newcastle editions. | 
There were also editions by Duncombe of 
Middle Row, Holborn, and Byshe and Fair- 
burn editions. Also an illustrated broadside 
by Catcharach. 

1786 The Arminian Magazine by 
Wesley contained an article. 

1818 The Kaleidoscope ‘Singular Conviction 
upon Circumstantial Evidence.’ 

1825 Watt’s ‘Remarkable Events 
History. of Man.’ 

1828 ‘Ambrose Gwinett, a seaside story’ by | 
Douglas Jerrold. A melodrama in 3. Acts. | 
Produced at Coburg Theatre, 15 Oct. | 

1845 Chambers’ Miscellany No. 2 p. 15 ‘ The 
young sailmaker.’ 

1854 Douglas Jerrold’s play revivea at the | j 
Victoria Theatre. 

1864. “N. and Q.’ A reply that the story is | 
mere fiction. 


Ambrose 
printed by 


edition | 


John 


in the | 
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1864 ‘ History of Deal’ by Stephen Pritch. 


ard pp. 179-183. 
_1874. ‘N. and Q.’ ‘Hanging and Resuscita- 
tion.’ 


1881 The Athaeneum, ‘ Reminiscences of 
George Borrow’ pp. 368, "401, 465. 
1889 ‘Betwixt the Forelands’ by 
109-113. 

Past and 


Clarke 


1889 ‘ Deal Present’ by W, 


| Chapman, 


1890 ‘ Kentish Note Book’ by G. Howell, 
1892 ‘N. and Q.’ 
1896 Cassell’s “World of Adventure’ Vol. ij 
\ 116-118. ‘In Kent with Charles 
Dickens’ by T’, Frost 
1904 Andrew Lang’s 
alluded to in the 
hill Magazine. 
1905 Gentleman’s Magazine ‘Charing Cross 
and its neighbourhood’ by J, H. Macmichael, 
“Changes at Charing Cross ’ by Austin Dobson. 
‘ Dictionary National Biography ’—Isaac Bick. 
erstaff. 

1911 Deal Walmer and Sandwich Mercury 


19 Aug. 
1921 ‘ History John Laker 
G. H, W. 


»p. 278-279. 
“MELL TRUTH AND SHAME THE 
DEVIL.’? — The proverb quoted by 
Hotspur at I Henry IV, III, i. 59, is referred 
to by Barnaby Rich in his ‘ New Description 
of Ireland’ (London, 1610, p. 116), “Is it 
not then best to speak the truth, if it be 
but to shame the Devill?’? Rich’s work 
was re-issued in 1624 as ‘A New Irish 
Prognostication.’ 


“Historic My steries,’ 
“Campden Mystery,’ Corn- 


of Deal’ by 


Epwin E. WI tovcuey. 
The Newberry Library, Chicago. 
[The first occurrence of the proverb noted in 
is from Latimer (1552)] 


(jURIOUS ERROR IN A NOVEL.—From 

' time to time correspondents have noted 
errors in novels: but I have never come 
across one more striking, or revealing more 


| than that which I discovered the other day 


when, belatedly, reading David Graham 
Phillips’s ‘Susan Lenox.’ 

At p. 63 of the popular edition it is related 
that Tom Brashear, a poor man at Cincin- 
nati, had to be buried in Potter’s Field there. 
The old man, when dying, had _ expressed 
great love and admiration for Jesus of Naz- 
areth, and His sayings—‘‘ Peace on earth,” 
make you free ?—and 
Susan, to console his children for their 
father’s being laid in such a place, is made 
to say 

I think your father’d have liked to feel that 
he was going to be buried there—because then 

he’ll be with—with his Friend. You know, 
He was buried in Potter’s Field. HOF 
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oe : | arms were a pun on the name, doctors’ pills. 
Readers Queries. Are these two sayings correctly stated, and 
SSS ee |; are they authoritative? In English heraldry 
HE SPEAKER’S STATE COACH. — [| the Roundle or is flat (called a bezant and 
understand that when the Speaker of the | Tepresenting a gold coin) not globular, and 
House of Commons makes use of his state the pellet, which is globular, is not or but 
coach (I believe a very rare occurrence), it | Sable. What is the explanation ? *. 
has to be horsed by Messrs. Whitbreads. [| Who was the patron-saint of the Medici, 
should be glad to know if this is actually | and who is the patron-saint of Florence 





the case, and, if so, when such an arrange- | to-day ? 
ment came into being, and how. | ARMADA, 
C. H. Mewys, | JJEDICATIONS TO SS. PETER AND 
Brighton. | PAUL.—In The Times Literary Supple- 


PAIN. ENGLAND AND THE POPE ma ment for Feb. 13, 1930, there is a review of 
S tae i ioe ee following | Mr. Horsburgh’s ‘ History of Bromley,’ in 


quotation :— which it is stated that ‘‘ the joint dedication 
; | Peter ¢ st. Paul i i ce of 
Spanish State Papers 949, 1587. From King | big Bessey pect Can peti ay 
Philip of Spain to the Spanish Ambassador in ae ake | ? 2 
Rome, Count de Olivares:— “It will be best | M@& WHY this 1S so: ; 
for you to conceal pag ign bce ge si = H. C. C. 
my mind concerning the conquest of England; Speer iene ; ai 
you can best accomplish this by professing | EPYS S MR. I AGE. Some early entries 
to be unaware of what my intention is. Skirt | in Vepys’s Diary make reference to a 
the subject so that the Pope himself may be/ ‘‘ Mr. Fage’’; upon one occasion Pepys 
_ pen to ee hich | consults him about “the cancer in my 
val to oe re it Pg i Mr oe | mouth, which begins to grow dangerous,’ an 
this proposal should originate from the Pope | entry which seems to indicate that. Mr. 
and not from me.” | Fage was a surgeon or medical practitioner, 
| perhaps only an apothecary. 

In particular, is ‘‘ Infanta’’ correct, and _Is anything known ‘ agate ~ 
not in mistake for ‘‘ Infante ’?? The former Pepysian references / : a: paint. aay e- 
would be a daughter of King Philip of Spain, ful for any information that _ _ - 
the latter a younger son. can give, or for any indication o where 

am likely to find mention of Mr. Fage by 


If ‘‘Infanta”’ is correct, what daughter 5 : 2 
of King Philip’s does he refer to in the | any of his contemporaries. Pepys does not 


letter quoted? Did she accompany the | mention him after October, 1660. 
Armada, and if so, what ship carried her | R. James. 


and what was her fate? Also, was she | 


already married or betrothed, and if so, to | pave KER.—Can any contributor give 
whom ? me information about David Ker, who 


And generally I shall be grateful for any | Was born at Middleton, Yorkshire, 1530, and 
information as to this scheme of King | lived till 1612? Was. he by any chance 
Philip’s. I always thought that he was to | identical with Sir David Ker of Cessford, 
have the English Crown himself. Was that | mentioned by Sir Walter Scott in ‘ The Fair 
objected to and his scheme the ‘‘ solution ’??| Maid of Perth’? 

KatHieen A. N. Warp. 





Is this quotation correct ? 
’ >? 


ARMADA. 
HE ARMS OF THE MEDICI.—The Arms) A NDREW FRENCH.—Ot Mitcham, Sur- 
of the Medici of Florence were Roundles. | rey; d. at Camberwell 1801. Brothers: 


What was the tincture of these Roundles, and) Francis of Madiera; John (who took the 

were they globular or flat? how many of name of Lynch) of Mitcham and St. Kitts, 

them and how arranged? and what was the | qd, 1788. Can any reader give any informa- 

tincture of the field? Also, what were the tion as to parents ? 

crest and motto of the Medici, and what are | A. T. B. 

the present-day armorial bearings of | 

Florence ? EYS TO XVII CENT. CIPHERS.—Can 
It is said that the money-lenders’ sign of | any of your readers tell me if keys have 

the gold balls, is derived from the arms of | ever been discovered to the various ciphers 

the Medici, who were bankers; and that the ' appearing in some of the correspondence 
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collected in ‘The Compleat 
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Ambassador’ | 


(1655) and ‘ The Cabala’ (1663), and, if so, | 


where such keys may be seen or obtained ? 

H. Kenpra Baker. 
REAMS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
—What are the most beautiful and most 
true reproductions of dreams in English 
poetry and literature ? 
anthology or bibliography of this subject ? 
Orto F. BaBuer. 

Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


DESCEN DANTS OF 


Does there exist any | 
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speaking countries as ‘‘ Ziegenkdse’’ oy 
**Gaiskasli.”’ Among the better known 
French goats’ milk cheeses are :—Mont D’Or, 
Maconnais, Saint Claude, Saint Marcellin, 
Poitiers, Lamothe, and Gratairon. Among 
the German varieties are: — Altenburger, 
Koppenkdse, and Riesengebirge; while in 
Norway Hvid Gjedeost is well-known, 

I name just a few of the goats’ milk 


| cheeses to be found to-day in support of my 


| at one 


view that though now forgotten there must 
time have been many _ recognised 


| varieties of the kind in England during the 


CROMWELLIAN | 


GENERAL HARRISON, — I have re- | 


ceived inquiries direct asking for further data 
concerning children of General Harrison, I 
have recently turned up a note made by me 
some years ago regarding the late Edward 


Shipping Willings (who possessed a portrait | 


of General Harrison), of Phila., to the effect 
that he claimed descent from General Harri- 
son through a Captain Samuel (sea-captain), 
said to be ason. Can anyone enlighten fur- 


ther as to whether General Harrison possibly | 


had a son Samuel ? 
ARLINGTON. 


periods when goats are known to have been 
kept for ‘‘ milk, butter and cheese.” 


R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


RYDEN’S MONUMENT IN WESTMIN- 
STER ABBEY.—An aquatint engraving 

by Bluck, after Pugin, published by 
Ackermann, in 1811, entitled ‘ Entrance into 
Poet’s Corner,’ shows the bust of John Dry- 
den standing under a canopy, with classical 
columns on either side. An undated line 
engraving portrays the same canopy, but in 
this case the bust bears little resemblance to 


| the present one, and the head is crowned with 


| laurels. 


OATS’ MILK CHEESE.—What varieties | 
of cheese were made in England from | 


goats’ milk in the early days? 
his work, ‘The Evolution 


Seebohm in | 
of the English 


Farm,’ states that the Neolithic period ‘‘ must | 
have been the hey-day of the goat in Eng- | 


Jand.’’ 


In the Celtic period goats were kept | 


for butter and cheese-making, and they con- | 


tinued during the Roman occupation. 


In the | 


Saxon period goats were much less valued | 


than sheep, yet ‘‘ goatherds ’’ were among the 


village officials and from the Norman Con- | 


quest to the Black Death ‘‘ goatherds’’ were 
still appointed, though goats were less pop- 
ular than they had been. 
century goats ‘‘ 
as much milk as a sheep, and their milk, 


In the sixteenth | 
were said to give three times | 


cheese and kids were ‘ very profitable for the | 


ek??? 
In the seventeenth century they were still 
fairly generally kept, but in the eighteenth 
century they appear to have been little kept, 
while in the nineteenth 
almost total eclipse. 
tiful and goatherds everywhere, goats’ milk 
cheeses would be a common and general pro- 
duct, and I shall be glad of references to 
these cheeses. 
large number of goats’ milk cheeses are to 
be found. In France they are known by the 
‘“‘chevret’’ or ‘‘ chevrotin ”’ 


names 
as ‘‘formaggio di capra’’; and in German- 


came a period of | 
When goats were plen- | 


What is known of the history of the 
existing memorial? A good illustration of 
it appeared in the Morning Post recently, 
in connection with its possible removal,’ to 
give access to a thirteenth century doorway. 


P. D. M. 


ONGFELLOW’S ‘THE GOLDEN 
LEGEND.’—(1) The Mystery Play, viii. 
(The Village School), sub fin, 
As surely as the letter Jod 
Once cried aloud and spake to God. 

To what legend does this allude? Will 
someone kindly supply a reference to any 
explanatory source ? 

(2) Canto vi. 1. 162. Who is meant by 
“the dumb ox of Cologne’ ? ‘i 


‘HE MONTHLY MISCELLANY, OR 
MEMOIRS FOR THE CURIOUS, — 
The British Museum has this periodical, 
issued by James Petiver, 3 vols., London, 
1707-09, but the set wants pp. 245-52, 297-328, 
and all after 330 of Vol. iii. In what other 
libraries is this periodical, especially sets 


| with the wanted pages ? 


To-day on the continent a 


; in Italy | 


1p ARDAGH.. 


AMBERT’S ‘DESCRIPTION OF THE 
GENUS PINUS.’—Where can the 1838 
edition of this be seen? According: to 
Lowndes (Bohn’s ed.), p. 1302, it was pub- 
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Bohn, London. I am familiar with the 
1837-42 edition (3 vols.). 
J. Arpacu. 


ARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY 
CATALOGUES.—Are there in existence 
any printed sale catalogues of the books of 
the Rev. William Doublas (d. 1819), canon of 
Salisbury and Westminster, including those 
of his father, John Douglas, bishop of Salis- 
bury, and of Alexander de Luders, barrister 
and Knight of the Holy Roman Empire, who 
probably died about the same date ? 


G. 8S. G. 


ULLMANDEL, LITHOGRAPHER. — 
Who were the parents of Charles Joseph 
Hullmandel, the lithographer. The ‘ D.N.B.’ 
says he was born in London in 1789, the son 
of a German musician. A letter written in 
1816 refers to Mr. Hulmandel (sic), a 
musical instructor who years ago lived in 
England, then settled in Paris and was then 
returning to England: his wife and daughter 
in London are alluded to, and a son prepar- 
ing to go to Scotland. 


G. S. G. 
LONDON READER AND YOUNG 
LADY’S JOURNAL, — These _ illus- 


trated weekly papers with tales one was long 
familiar with in former years. When were 
they started and who were the editors, and, 
if not still appearing, when ceased publica- 
tion ? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


HOST-STORIES.—Could any reader tell 
me of early collections of these—say 
before 1830? What is there, before that 
date, in English, French or German, in the 
way of collections of stories of this kind from 
Kastern Europe? I am not so much inter- 
ested in mere fiction—though fiction from 
Eastern Europe would not be useless—as in 
tales that purport to be true. - 


EGENDS OF ANGELS. — I have been 
told one or two stories, told alongside of 
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lished in 3 vols, atlas folio by Weddell and | famous St. Michael legends. Again, I 
| should welcome references to 


135 


French and 
German as well as English—and to the beliefs 
of Eastern Europe. In what part of Europe 
is a cult of angels most developed ? 

E. 


IRDS IN LONDON.—Has any reader— 
and there are several bird-lovers, I have 
observed, among readers of ‘N. and Q.’— 
made any notes about birds in London? We 
have recently been told of the necessary 
reduction of the numbers of the pigeons. 
At clvii. 416, under ‘Two Hundred Years 
Ago,’ was a passage quoted from the Untver- 
sal Spectator of Dec. 135, 1730, about the 
geese in St. James’s Park, which the Earl of 
Essex ordered all to be shot because they 
destroyed the gravel walks and done great 
damage. It is this aspect—the dealing of 
the authorities with birds in London--that I 
should like to have illustrated. Have 
measures been taken ever against sparrows, 

starlings or jackdaws ? 

F. R. 


TRANSLATIONS INTO ENGLISH OF 

MME. DE SEVIGNE’S LETTERS. — 
How many of these translations have been 
made into English? An edition, which I 
believe is still considered to have merit, was 


published in the eighteenth century? Who 
was the author of it? 
L, A. 
‘“ PLOODING” CHILDREN TO 
HOUNDS: OLD CUSTOM OF 


| VENERY.—I have recently read in the local 
press that a number of Northumbrian child- 


ren had their faces smeared with fox blood 


| during the Yuletide holidays as a sign that 


stories of the appearance of the spirit of | 
a mother to protect her children, of angels | 


80 appearing. Does there occur, in folk- 
belief and legend, any considerable number 
of appearances of angels—as distinct from 
appearances of saints, or spirits of the de- 
parted? I know, of course, the two or three 


they were then real fox-hunters. 

Is this a custom which is followed else- 
where? I should like to be furnished with 
other instances, should any exist. 

Was there a custom of venery in the olden 
days when a stag was brought to bay by the 
hounds, of handing a knife to the lady of 
highest rank present to cut the throat of the 
stag ? 

Any information about these 
observances will be acceptable. 

-H. Askew. 


peculiar 


Spennymoor. 
OURCE WANTED.—Where is the line 
The broad backs of the bushless downs 


to be found? 
W. R. Davies. 
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SURNAME AMERICA: COLUMBUS. 
(clvii. 296, 355, 412; clviii. 30, 65). 
JNFORTUNATELY, without intending to 
mislead, I have erroneously written Mar- 


tin Pinzon at elviii. 30, instead of Vincente 
Yanez Pinzon, his brother. 


initia AND . slaeinaniat 





Fesruary 22, 1930. 





was virtually the discoverer of cima even 
if some still prefer to think that Columbus 


| was the genius that opened the way to these 


With Christophe Colombo, more generally | 
known as Christopher Columbus, who sailed | 


on his first voyage in the Santa Maria and 
returned in the Nina, Captain Vincente 
Yanez Pinzon of Palos, was the Pinta, 
Captain Martin Alonso Pinzon of Palos with 
Francisco Martin Pinzon, of Palos, as 
master. This third Pinzon may also have 
been a brother. 

My contention is that if Martin Alonso 
Pinzon, probably with his brother, 


crossed | 


the Atlantic in 1488 with Cousin of Dieppe, | 


then he undoubtedly supplied Columbus with 
certain information concerning discoveries to 
insure success of the expedition ; and his sup- 
posed treachery was but an ill attempt to 
gain some recognition for his services and 
advice. It is well established that 
brothers were active in supporting the Crown 
authorities whilst Columbus’ first expedition 
was fitting out. In fact, so great were their 
energies that one is inclined to the belief 


discoveries. There was never a stauncher 
supporter of Columbus than his gon 
Ferdinand Columbus (a great friend of 
Amerigo Vespucci’s nephew, who sailed with 
his uncle on most if not all of his voyages), 
He owned and annotated with great fulness 
and care a copy he had purchased, as he 
states, at Venice in July, 1521 (he died 1539), 
of Martin Waldseemiiller’s ‘( ‘osmographie 
Introductio’ (Strasburg, 1509). In this book 
Ww aldseemiller not only suggests the name of 

‘ America,’’ but alludes to Amerigo Vespucci 
as the discoverer of ‘‘ Quarta Pars.” Herein 
we have Ferdinand’s testimony, a silence of 
complete approval. In addition to this we 
also have Professor Johann Schoner’s tract 
published at Nuremberg, 1515, wherein he 
alludes to ‘‘America, a new world and fourth 
part of the globe, named after its discoverer, 
Americus Vespucius, a man of sagacious 
mind, who found it in the year 1497.” 

In 1514 Leonardo da Vinci’s map appeared 


| with the name America on a large area of 


these | 


land in the neighbourhood of the basin of the 
Orinoco; on this map no northern continent 
is shewn, but there is an island with ‘‘ Terra 
Florida ” written on it. 

Amerigo Vespucci died in 1512, the year 


| Gerard Kaufmann (better known as Gerard 


| Mercator) was born. 


that but for them the expedition would never | 


have sailed. 
from Columbus at Cuba on 20 Nov., 
rejoined, and again parted at sea, and died 
after his return to Spain next year. 
Vincente Yanez Pinzon 


Martin Alonso Pinzon parted 


1492 ; | 


(who evidently | 


knew whereabouts his brother had sailed) was | 


not what might be called a good navigator 
as far as observations for latitude were 
recorded ; and we also know that he sailed 
together with Juan Diaz De Solis and 
Amerigo Vespucci (the ‘‘ Steadfast’’) on 
what is known as Amerigo Vespucci’s First 
Voyage, 10 May, 1497—15 October, 1498, 
the first voyage that we definitely know 
sighted the mainland, and which explored 
a very large stretch of the coast of the great 
American continent. Therefore, apart from 
the theoretical value of Columbus’s First 
Voyage, Amerigo, the friend* of Columbus, 





*Naverrete, tom, ky 351. prints Columbus’ 
letter to his son son "Dinas which Vespucci 
carried from his sick on whom he had 
visited in February 1504/1505. Therein 
Columbus speaks of Vespucci in the highest | 
terms of respect as an honourable man and | 


| the 


In Mercator’s map of 
1541 we find both continents with the name 
America divided between them, ‘‘ Ame” 
being somewhere in Canada and “ Rica”? in 


Uruguay. 
The term ‘‘New World’’ is used at ante 
p. 65. The coat-of-arms granted to (and 


emblazoned under the personal inspection of) 
Columbus at Seville in 1502, carried quarters 
Royal Castle and Lion of Castile. five 
anchors, and a group of five golden islands 


| and a piece of dry land. There was no motto 





whatsoever during his lifetime, and in fact 
a staunch friend. It is worth reading, if only 
to see how the persecuted navigator Columbus 
sympathized with Amerigo Vespucci, who was 
to be persecuted after his death for a decade 
of generations. 

See also John Fiske ‘The Discovery of 
America ’ (Boston 1892) and the monographs 
in French and Portuguese by the eminent 
Brazilian historian Francisco Adolpho Var1- 
hagen, Viscount of Porto Seguro, on the Life 
of Voyages of Amerigo Vespucci, published 
Lima 1865; Vienna 1869, 1870, and 1874. Lastly 
the excellent information given in the beauti- 
ful Cantino map of 1502 could not have 
emanated from any pen but that of Amerigo 
| Vespucci. 
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not before 1537; at about this date a motto 
containing the words ‘‘New World’’ was | 
placed on the tomb of one of the family. 

The first mention of ‘‘ New World”’ is | 
given in one of Amerigo Vespucci’s letters 
to a friend from Lisbon in 1503. 

Unquestionable claim of priority of the 
discovery of Paria and the Pearl Coast west- 
ward as far as Cubagua belongs to Columbus, 
as stated under ‘Columbus III’ at clii, 204, 
but the quotation from Magnaghi at the last 
reference is totally in error as regards local- 
ity of this voyage of 10 May, 1497—15 Oct., 
1498. 

Amerigo Vespucci was born at Florence 18 
March, 1451/1452, the third son of Anastasio 
Vespucci and Lisabetta Mina, and died in 
February, 1511/1512. At an early age he | 
acquired an unsurpassed practical knowledge | 
of nautical astronomy which such men as 
Sebastian Cabot, Peter Martyr and Hum- | 
boldt were pleased to recognise. He was | 
Pilot Major of Spain from 1508 until his | 
death. 

At Lisbon 4 Sept., 1504, he wrote a private 
letter to an old school-fellow, then a magi- 
strate, named Piero Soderini; this letter, | 
giving a rough outline of his first four | 
voyages (see clii. 204), fortunately included | 
his positions in latitude and longtitude. The 
letter aroused such deep interest that it was 
reproduced in some half-dozen editions. In| 
these publications the names of places were | 
Latinised, thus Lariab became Parias, which | 
places are two thousand and forty miles 
apart on a rhumb line. Thereby the scene | 
of Amerigo Vespucci’s first voyage became 
misrepresented to all the world (except to the | 
authorities in Spain), notwithstanding the 
fact that this great navigator had given 
correct latitudes and not inferior longitudes, 
considering the method of determination in 
those days. 

Thus when he reached Cape Honduras 
somewhere about 24 May, 1497, he gave 
(correctly) latitude 16 degrees N. and 
longitude 75 degrees W. of the meridian of 
Grand Canary, whereas Parin is in about 
latitude 11 degrees N., and longitude 44 
degrees West of Grand Canary. He 
sailed around Yucatan, thence along the 
Tampico Coast, which he named Lariab, 
and gives the latitude (again correctly) 
as 23 degrees N.; then he follows’ the 
coast around Florida to some unknown 
locality which he describes as ‘‘ the finest 
harbour in the world.’’? This may have been 
Chesapeake Bay. At all events, after repairs 
to the vessels had been executed, he leaves ' 
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the coast with some natives as guides, and 
reaches the Bermuda Islands, from whence 
the guides returned in their canoes with 
prisoners. He then sails directly home. 


Joun A. Rupert-JONEs. 
Hydrographic Survey, 
Southampton. 


‘OCKBURN OF ST. EUSTATIUS (elviii. 
63, 102).—James in his ‘ Naval His- 
tory,’ vol. ii., p. 80, 1836 edition, states :— 
‘*On the 22nd of February in the evening, 
the French 40-gun frigates Résistance and 
Vengeance, 22-gun ship-corvette Constance, 
and lugger Vautour, anchored in Fisgard 
|now Fishguard] Bay on the coast of Wales. 
During the night they landed 1,200 galley- 
slaves, dressed and accoutred as soldiers, but 
without any cannon or camp-equipage. The 
alarm soon spread, and it was not long before 
a strong body of militia, under the command 
of Lord Cawdor, assembled near the spot, The 
Frenchmen, whose intentions were rather 
predatory than warlike, immediately — sur- 
rendered, and were marched as prisoners to 
Haverfordwest. Meanwhile the vessels that 
had brought them weighed, and soon dis- 
appeared from the coast. What was the 
object of this silly expedition, no one, not 
even the French, seem rightly to have under- 
stood.”’ 

The Résistance was captured on 9 March, 
1797, and added as Fisgard. The Con- 
stance was also captured by the same vessels, 
San Fiorenzo 44 and Nymphe 36, on that 
date; she surrendered (Captain Saunderson 
Burrowes) to the French after getting ashore 
at Erqui Bay near Cape Fréhel on 12 Ocet., 
1806. The Vautour was not captured until 
November, 1803, but the Vengeance was cap- 
tured in the Mona Passage in August, 1800. 
See also Guillon, ‘La France et ]’Irelande,’ 
p. 297; Barras, ‘ Mémoires,’ ii. p. 345. I 
have seen it stated somewhere that the 
purpose of the expedition was to land the 
convicts conveyed by it at Liverpool, but I 
have not the reference. 

St. Eustatius Island, West Indies, was 
occupied by the Dutch 1632, captured by the 
French, 1689; captured by the British, 1690. 
It was occupied by the British 3 Feb., 1781, 
and fell to the French 26 Nov., 1781; it was 
again captured by British in 1801, and yet 
again occupied in 1810. Its restoration to 
the Dutch took place in 1814. 

This is not an answer to the querist. but 
may be of sufficient interest to your readers. 


Joun A. Rupert-JoneEs. 
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“7TOHN FOGGE” AND “DICKON”! The note on Sir John Fogge by Mr. Hut- 


(clviii. 96). — Mr. Hutsurp has quite 


properly defended Sir John Fogge, the re- | 


builder of Ashford Church, Kent. Accord- 
ing to Hasted, the last of the Fogges, a girl, 
married a poor shepherd 
Cock. This is another of Hasted’s mistakes, 
to be added to the two thousand which, 
according to Pocock of Gravesend, Zachary 
Cozens said he made. Wm. Cock was a 
respectable yeoman farmer, living in the Til- 
manstone district. I have some of the deeds 
of that branch of my family. 

Now to a more interesting point. When 
the Fogge chapel in Ashford Church was 
repaired a few years ago the floor, being 
ruinous, had to be relaid. In doing so, the 


altar-tomb was opened. We know that about 


| if so their names? 
named William | 


| blank for the son of Sir Thomas Fogge (ii.) 


1680 the tomb had been rifled (see Warren’s | 


MS.), and that 
cuckooed into it. 


another body 
So it, in its turn, had been 


coffins of an eighteenth century gentilitial 
family of the neighbourhood. 
measured drawing made by a friend. The 
vault was of clunch, and at the head and 
foot a rough cross had been painted, in brown 
pigment connected with a running line 
along the south wall. The original entrance 
had been down steps through a door in the 
north wall of the chapel. The top of the 
arched passage had been removed and the sides 
used as sleeper walls for the later paving. 

The verger told me that a gentleman, while 
looking at the Fogge tomb, had informed him 
that he was the last of the Fogges. If this 
be true, Hasted’s statement is still more 
inaccurate. 

All the Fogge brasses, which had been 
scattered about in the church, were placed in 


had been | the Journals of the 


ejected and the vault had been filled with the | Neale’s 


wan S| due tas bene Weleda the manuscript 
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BURD leads me to ask whether he or any of 
your readers can give the names of Sir John’s 
father and mother: had he any sisters, and 
Among the nung at 
Syon Abbey, Isleworth, were Sister Agnes 
Fogge, ob. 1479, and Sister Catherine Fogge 
ob, 1488, and I think it probable that they 
were sisters of Sir John. The only pedigree 
which I possess of the Fogge family has a 
who died in 1407, the grandfather of Sir 
John. 
Rory F.ercurr, 


EYMOUR, PARLIAMENTARY 
WRITER (clviii. 98).—John Seymour 


2 agg iene ; | was appointed Under Clerk of the Parlia- 
vault with its four-centred arch under the | ment, i.e. Clerk of the House of Commons, 


in May, 1548. For a learned and convincing 
argument as to his being the originator of 
House see Professor 
essay in Roy. Hist. Soc. Trans, 
4th S., vol. iii. (1920). He was succeeded 
in December, 1570, by Fulk Onslow. The 
Journals have been lettered ‘‘Seimour’’ and 
‘*Onslowe ”’ respectively, from the clerks who 
compiled them. The first volume covers the 
period 1547-1566, and is frequently cited as 
‘“Seimorr’”’ in early collections of pre- 


cedents, 
J. V. Krrto. 


| LF4 OF HALESOWEN (clviii. 83, 121).— 


the floor of the chapel, as also were the small | 
fragment of a priest’s, the head alone re- | 
maining, and the celebrated brass, or rather | 


its remains, which had been put into a new 
stone many years back, of the Countess of 
Athol. Owing to the state of the soil 


beneath, this had to be placed with the head | 


to the east. 
over a ton. 


The stone weighed considerably 
So now the brasses are well pro- 


tected from being walked upon and defaced. | 
It is not often that a record of the deface- | 


ment of a brass remains, but this magnifi- 
cent one was nearly lost at the end of the 
eighteenth century. A woman got into the 
church and commenced to wrench the brass 
out of its matrix, but she was caught, and 
suitably dealt with.—Vide Gents. Mag., 1825. 
F. Wrttram Cocx. 


Thomas and William Lea were brothers. 
They both died unmarried. William was 
High Sheriff of Worcester. Access to the 
family papers could be obtained from Lord 
Dudley, at Kempsey, Worcester. 

D. 


MERICA AND MODERN FRENCH 
LITERATURE (clviii. 46, 85).—In a 
recent communication I gave some informa- 
tion from an article in the Revue des Deu 
Mondes (June, 1927). Another writer has 
touched upon the subject in the same review 
(June, 1929). 

From his article we may gather that the 
women of the United States are much more 
susceptible to the charm of French literature 
than are the men, and when for the first time 
they make acquaintance with Moliére or 
Maupassant or Anatole France they feel 
much as Balboa must have felt, when from a 
peak of Darien he gazed on the silent spaces 
of the unexplored Pacific—‘‘ Here at last,” 
they say, ‘‘ is a new world, here at last are 
the lands of true romance.’’ And so the lec- 
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ture-halls are thronged with enthusiastic | 
girls, and among them a few men, looking 
rather ashamed of themselves, who listen with | 
rapt attention to the words that fall from | 
the Professor's lips, especially if his accent is | 
Parisian, for the women of the States are 
purists and apt to express disapproval of | 
anything in the way of accent that savours 
of provincialism. Thousands of these young | 
people, and yet only a minority of them, 
cross the Atlantic with third-class tickets, 
issued at a reduced price to students and 
professors, and attend lectures at the Sor- 
bonne or some provincial town for the scholas- 
tic year or for two months in the summer. 

Artists also take an interest in French, 
and the artist has been held in greater | 
honour at New York and Chicago, since it | 
has got abroad that a picture may fetch as | 
much as half a million dollars. Recently | 
the business man in “‘ the land of the free”’ | 
has begun to take an interest in France, not 
because ‘‘ Liberty, equality and fraternity ”’ | 
is inscribed on the public buildings, but 
because Frenchmen are good purchasers of 
motor-vehicles, made in the States. He | 
sometimes goes on to argue that French may | 
have a commercial value, and studies it with 
ardour, if he sees any chance of a good open- 
ing in Paris. 

‘Les Misérables’ of Victor Hugo is the best | 
known French novel in the United States, | 
and every business-man who respects himself | 
has read it in an English translation or has 
seen it at the cinema. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


Only general answers can be given to these 
questions. Unquestionably translations of 
French novels have ‘‘ a considerable vogue in | 
America,’’? and the same is true of the orig- | 
inals. But it would be quite impossible to | 
estimate the ‘‘percentage of educated | 
people’? who ‘‘read French novels in the | 
original.’”” C. KE. 4H. should consult | 
‘America and French Culture, 1750-1848,’ 
by Howard Mumford Jones, published in | 
1927; and an article on ‘ Modern Language 
Instruction in American Colleges, 1779- | 
1800,’ by C. E. Castafieda, printed in the | 
Catholic Educational Review for January | 
and February, 1925. | 

ALBERT Matruews. 

Boston, U.S. 


HE NAMB AND FAMILY OF SMITH | 
(clviii, 28, 86, 124); NEW ENGLAND | 
STATES OF AMERICA (clviii. 47, 85, 123). | 
—Could Mr. T. Percy ARMSTRONG give any | 
genealogical particulars of the John Smith ' 


| Exeter’ (Pollard and Co., 1896), 


| argument is too long to quote here. 


who sailed from Jamestown, as referred to at 
the last reference? I am anxious to find out 
if he was related to the family of Sir George 
Smith of Maydeworthy, Exeter. Mr. Arthur 
Smith, in ‘Some Account of the Smiths of 
gives a 
pedigree of some of the Smiths of Virginia 
and South Carolina compiled by Mr. Rhett, 
a descendant, which traces them back to the 
above John Smith, and with a query, also to 
Thomas Smith, of Boston, Mass.; but the 
There 
was evidently some reason why the Smiths of 


| Jamestown and those who eventually became 


Landgraves of Carolina, were thought to 
belong to one of the lines of the Smiths of 
Exeter and Thornecombe, Devon, Chard and 
Ilminster, Somerset. 

An article in The Times, in August or 
September, 1929, on the rebuilding of James- 
town at the present date, spoke of a place in 
that district called Bruton, saying it was 
so called after Bruton in Somerset. But, 
unless there is documentary evidence for this, 
may it not have been that Bruton was so 
called after the Bruton family of Exeter, one 
of whom, Wliliam Bruton, married Edith, 
daughter of Sir Nicholas Smith of Larkbear, 


| only son (surviving) of Sir George Smith; 


and Grace, née Tothill, the mother of Sir 
George Smith’s first wife, Joanna Walker, 
re-married ‘‘ Mr. Thomas Brewton [Bruton] 


| of Exeter.’? (‘ Tuckett’s Devon Pedigrees ’). 


Mr, Arthur Smith suggests, I believe (but I 


| write far from books), that John Smith of 
| Jamestown was John, third son of Sir Nich- 
' olas Smith, named alive in 1666, in the will 
| of his sister Lettice Smith. All the other 


sons of Sir Nicholas are known to have died 
without issue except Nicholas the eldest, but 
his only son George did not survive infancy. 
Mr, Smith says that the fortunes of those 
Smiths settled in the Southern States went 
up after the restoration of Charles II, and 
he attributes this to the influence of General 
Monk, Duke of Albemarle, who would have 
been their cousin. 

This query of mine may possibly interest 
Mr. Exspon C. Smita (See ‘Name and 
Family of Smith,’ ante p. 28), whose query 
I unfortunately did not see. It touches on 


| a very large subject, for I am trying to trace 
| a branch of the Smiths (of the Exeter, etc., 


stock) who went to Yorkshire (? before 1650), 
probably for the sake of wool for their trade 
as clothiers in the south; and for this pur- 
pose I am anxious to find the connection, if 
any, between those of Ilminster, Yorkshire, 
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Jamestown and Carolina. 
To put the case briefly: James Smith, son 


of William Smith, M.A., vicar of Goran, | 


| 


Cornwall, married 29 June, 1647, at Probus, | 


Cornwall, Tabitha Torr.! This vicar of 


Goran (collated 1615, died 1647) seems the | 


same man as the William Smyth ordained at 
Exeter, May, 1605, when he was stated in the 
Ordination Register to have been aged 25; 
born at Chard, ‘‘sed altus et educatus in 
Universitate (Oxford) sumptibus Domini 
Georgii Smyth, militis, ejus patrui.’’ In 
the 1620 ‘ Harl. Visit. Devon’ the same Sir 
George Smith is said to have been 
to Robert Smith of Ilminster,’? who was a 
‘“‘clothier’’ there, but Sir George was more 
probably his great uncle. 

The papers of the Smiths of Horsham 
Park, Sussex (now in the possession of Mr. 
Bevil Smithe, Burntwood, Battle), descend- 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


* uncle | 


—_——___ 


Mary Bowey, who married Sir  ffrancis 
Courtnay. If these were actually the Smith 
family estates, it certainly seems as though 
all his elder brothers, including John, had 
died without male issue. 

I am particularly anxious, also, to find 
which of the brothers, or nephews, of Sir 
George Smith, was father to William Smith, 
vicar of Goran from 1615 to 1647. It is 
just possible that his wife, Ellenor, may 
have been ‘‘ Ellenor, daughter of Mr, Thomas 
Brewton, bap. St. Martin’s, Exeter, 17 Mar., 


1585.”” 2 EpitnH Bryant. 

THOMAS SKOTTOWE (clviii. 63, 100),— 
My father had a very old volume of 

Cook’s Voyages, from his grandfather’s 


| library. Written round the leaf of a page 
| was ‘‘ Our family (Skottowe) educated Cook.” 


ants of this Robert Smith, say of a branch | 


of their family who settled in Yorkshire, that 
a deadly feud occurred between them, and 


the branches parted and lost all knowledge of | 


each other. 


The Yorkshire branch of Smith | 


was possibly that settled at Cawood, near | 


Selby, but the strange thing is that the first 


on the pedigree of the Cawood line was a_ 


James Smith, ob. 1692, aged 54. Can he 


have been a son of James Smith of Goran by | 


a previous wife to Tabitha Torr? 
James Smith’s (of Goran) elder brother and 
two sisters had all married between 1625 and 
1637). 


(This | 


The grandson of the first Smith of Cawood, | 
another James Smith, 1695-1755, married | 


an Anna Torr, daughter of the ecclesiastical 


genealogist James Torr (see ‘Dict. Nat. | 
Biog’), and they had a son Nicholas, and a | 
grandson Nicholas, the latter Accountant- | 


General in the Court of Chancery, ‘‘ who put 


up the family arms in Middle Temple Hall”’ , 


(Mr. Arthur Smith). 
trace this registration or grant at the College 
of Arms. I should much like to know where 
these Smiths of Cawood originally came 
from. The name Nicholas, in the Account- 
ant-General and his father, seems more likely 
to have come from the father of James Torr’s 
wife, than from Sir Nicholas Smith of Lark- 
beare, Devon, from whom I can trace no 
male descendants, for when his sixth and 
youngest son James (Sir James) died, he left 
his estates in Devon to his wife’s daughter 


1 Probably daughter of the Rey. Ph. Torr, 
vicar of Probus. 


I have not tried to | 





The vicar of Goran’s elder | 


daughter m. 1625, Seraphim, son of Zachary | N ? a 
Vowell als Hosker, vicar of St. Michael Car- | were evidently not available to him when he 
' wrote. 


hayes. 


This was in the handwriting of my great- 
grandfather. 
B. Sxorrowe. 
(Daughter of Col. Coulson Skottowe), 


BARNETBY -LE-WOLD: ‘“LE”’ IN 

PLACE-NAMES (clviii. 24, 105).—At 
the second reference Mr. G. 8S. Grspons 
stresses the point that Professor Zachrisson 
‘holds the opposite view’’ to myself on the 
medial fe in certain English place-names; 
But he does not appear to be aware that the 
Professor is also opposed to Professor 
Mawer. The latter, in his ‘ Place-Names of 
Northumberland and Durham’ (1920), says 
of Chester-le-Street (p. 44) exactly what 1 
said of Barnetby-le-Wold, viz., that ‘The 
le is not the definite article, but the Old 
French preposition lés, near ’’; proceeding— 
‘* as in Plessis-lés-Tours in France.’’ In Low 
Latin the name of this town appears as 
‘‘Plexitium latus Turonem,’’ and in the 
Low Latin period in France létus became a 
preposition and was used as equivalent to 
juxta, In Old French létus became les or 
lez, and Low Latin ldtum (the objective 





21In regard to the relationship of the 
various branches of Smith of Exeter etc. to 
each other, see my note in Devon and Cornwall 
Notes and Queries, 1929. 

3 In regard to the pedigrees of the Smith 
family in Mr, Arthur Smith’s ‘Some account 
of the Smiths of Exeter,’ great caution must 
be used, and he is wrong in making the Smiths 
of Holdich in Thornecombe, Devon the ances- 
tors of those of Ilminster; also in Lene, ne 
some of the children of Robert Smith o 
Ilminster to his second wife, thus completely 
altering some of the descents from what they 
are known to have been. Certain family papers 
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case) became lé. It also retained its sub- | 
stantive status: cp. ‘‘ a son léz,’’ “ ad suum | 
litus,”’ “‘athisside.’’ Very interesting re- 
cords of the history of this word in Low Latin | 
and Old French may be found in ‘A HFlis- 
torical Grammar of the French Tongue,’ by 
Auguste Brachet, translated by G. W. Kit- | 
chin (1874), pp. 62, 94, 166. 

In his chapter on ‘The French Element,’ 
quoted by Mr. Grppons, Professor Zachris- 
son does not cite or refer to the Old French 
preposition at all; and presents no reason | 
for supposing that he had studied its history | 
and application. He reports, however, on 
p. 95, wi supra, that ‘‘le has survived to 
the present day (in England) in three or 
four score of names.’’ Unfortunately, the 
word le is omitted from ‘ The Chief Elements | 
used in English Place-Names’ (ed. Mawer, 
1924) Vol. I, part ii. 

When the twelfth- and thirteenth-century | 
forms of our English place-names with le 
are collected and grouped it will be possible | 
to attain to indisputable conclusions with 
proof in hand. 


ALFRED ANSCOMRE, | 


OGERS OF LOTA: HUMPHREY 

ROGERS (cliv. 371; clv. 34).—As no | 
one has answered the above query regarding 
the Rogers of Lota, Co. Cork, except to con- 
frm the tradition that Humphrey Rogers 
was of the household of Charles I, it may 
not be too late to state that as late as 1855 
Lota Park, Cork, Ireland, was the seat of 
Lt.-Col. North Ludlow Beamish (Are Bemis 
and Beamsley surnames derived from same 
early names of Beamsley or Beaumaris?) 
K.H., F.R.S., a magistrate of Co. Cork, and | 
that Lota Park was the original deer park 
of the extensive domain of Lota, or Loughta, 
since the year 1600 the property, in fee 
simple, of the ancient family of Galway or 
de Galway, by whom it was leased in 1694 | 
to the ancestor of W. J. Rogers, Esq.. Hich | 
Sheriff of the City of Cork, 1844. In the | 
absence of the many Irish manuscripts which | 
appear to have been utterly lost in the | 
destruction of the Four Courts at Dublin, | 
can anv ‘N. and Q.” reader fill up the gap | 
in the Rogers of Lota pedigree, between 1694 | 
and 1844—in part at least? 

G. A. Taytror. 


| 
OOKS LOVED BY FRENCH CHILD. | 
REN (clviii. 64, 124). — ‘La Dame de | 

| 


Montsoreau > is the second of the three 
Valois novels. of which Henry IV is the cen- 


tral figure. The author is the elder Dumas. 


_ The tale begins with a wedding at which | 


Henry III is present with his jester, Chicot, 
and it ends with the assassination of the 
brave and chivalrous Bussy d’Amboise, who 
was loved by Diana, the wife of the sinister 
lord of Montsoreau. In actual history the 
wife was on the side of her husband. 
Ponson du Terrail had the fecundity but 
not the genius of Dumas. His history of the 
youth of King Henry deals with the same 
period as the ‘ Dame de Montsoreau,’ and to 
all those who are interested in astrology, 
dark-eyed Italians, Florentine _ stilettos, 
kings who preside in_ torture-chambers, 
queens who descend into subterranean dun- 
geons to interview pale prisoners by torch- 
light, it may be safely said that this is a 
book that will thrill and enthrall. The 
works of Ponson du Terrail abound in won- 
ders; characters who have been assassinated 
come to life again later on; a monk in the 
reign of Francis II quotes Moliére; a general 


| sits down, folds his arms, and reads a news- 


paper. Of a traveller we are tceld that 
through the whole of his journey he never 
ceased drinking and never once opened his 
lips. In ‘La Jeunesse du Roi Henri’ one 
Godolphin goes astray in the darkness and 
suddenly finds himself in front of a facade 
of the Louvre which was put up two centuries 
later. But slips like these availed nothing 
to diminish the popularity of the writer 
among the lower classes of Paris during the 
second Empire. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


MMURING AS CAPITAL PUNTSH- 
MENT (clvii. 463; clviii. 31, 67).—Karl 


| von Amira published at Munich in 1922 a 


detailed study on the capital punishments in 
Germany, ‘ Die germanischen Todesstrafen, 
Untersuchung zur Rechts und Religions- 
geschichte’ in the Abhandlungen der Bay- 
rischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philo- 
sophisch - philoloqische und _ historische 
Klasse, xxxi. There is no mention of im- 
muring as capital punishment. 
Otto F. BaBier. 


ITERARY LEADERS OF MODERN 
FRENCH THOUGHT (elviii. 46, 105). 

— Victor Poucel has just published in the 
series ‘Art Catholique’ a monograph 
‘L’esprit d’André Gide.’ A book on Paul 
Claudel by Stanislas Fumet appeared, in the 
collection ‘ Editions Mille neuf cent trente.’ 


O. F. B. 
NNS OF CHANCERY (clviii. 99).—Stow 
in his ‘Survey’ tells us there were ten 
houses or Inns of Chancery in the reign of 
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Henry I, of which the Strand Inn was one, ' the Register Office for the Court of Chancery 


and there was another the name of which, 
or where it stood, he had not been able to 
find. 

The Strand Inn stood in Strand Street, 
near unto Strand Bridge, and was pulled 
down in the reign of Edward VI by the 
Duke of Somerset, and forms part of the 
site of Somerset House. 

W. J. Loftie, in his book ‘The Inns of 
Court and Chancery,’ enumerates nine Inns 
of Chancery and adds, ‘‘ Besides the regular | 
Inns of Chancery there were several wholly | 
independent bodies, such as two Serjeants’ 
Inns, and the comparatively obscure Dane’s 
Inn. 

I cannot find any further reference, but 
this seems to show that Danes’ Inn was 
associated with law students. 

There are some interesting notes on Lin- 
coln’s Inn, which was always closely asso- 
ciated with Chancery, in the January numn- | 
ber of World Travel, with reminiscences of 
Vice-Chancellor Bacon, 


CHARLES TYNDALL WULCKO. 
Editor, World Travel. 





| 
Timbs’ ‘ Curiosities of London’ states that 
the Strand Inn, or Chester Inn, so called | 
from its proximity to the Bishop of Chester’s | 
house, was demolished during the reign of | 
Edward VI by the Duke of Somerset in 
building his palace. It occupied part of the 
site of the present Somerset House. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


The residences of the Clerks of the 
Chancery and of the younger law apprentices. 
They consisted of the following inns affiliated 
to the Inner Temple:—(1) Clifford’s; (2) | 
Clement’s, mostly swept away September, | 
1868 ; (3) Lyon’s, between Wych and Holywell | 
Streets, pulled down 1863; to the Middle | 
Temple (4) Strand Inn, on S. side of that 
street, opposite St. Mary-le- Strand, also | 
called Chester Inn, the site belonging to 
Bishop of Chester; (5) St. George’s, St. | 
George’s (now Fleet) Lane, W. side of Old 
Bailey ; about 1500 its members moved to (6) | 





New Inn or Inn of Our Lady, N. side | 
of Wych Street, demolished July, 1902; | 
to Lincoln’s Inn (7) Thavies’, destroyed 


by fire and rebuilt as a private court; | 
(8) Furnival’s, N. side of Holborn, site | 


of Prudential Co.; to Gray’s Inn (9) | 
Staple; (10) Barnard’s or Mackworth’s, | 
S. side of Holborn at No. 22, bought | 


by the Mercers’ Co., 1892, and rebuilt as 
their school ; (11) Simonds or Symonds, once 


EK, side of Chancery Lane, at No, 22 
demolished 1873. Dane’s Inn, on site of 
Angel Inn, Wych Street, never was an Inn 
of Court or Chancery. 

J. ARDAGH. 


PATHERHOOD AT ADVANCED AGE 

(clvii. 458; clviii. 33, 67). — Isaac 
Stephenson (1694-1783), a Quaker of East 
Yorkshire, married Ann Raine in 1719, with- 
out issue, and Frances Hebden in 1726, also 
without issue. Many years later, about 
1761, he married Elizabeth Mair (ec. 4/41. 
1795), and there was issue by this marriage 
four children, the last of whom was born 
when his father was 80. It is said that this 
third marriage did not meet with the ap. 
proval of his Quaker friends, but it resulted 
in the gift to the Society of many valuable 
members, some of whom now occupy import. 
ant positions both in and outside the bounds 
of Quakerism. 

Norman PENNEY. 


HE ROCKING-CHAIR IN _ THE 
UNITED STATES (clviii. 99).—L. V. 
Lockwood, in ‘Colonial Furniture in 
America,’ gives the opinion that the rocking 
chair is probably indigenous to America. 

. . . it is generally supposed that they have 
existed from the middle of the eighteenth 
century, if not longer, and, in fact, it is 
dificult to understand why the chair is not 
a great deal older than that date, for the idea 
of rockers on cradles was well known to the 
colonists from the first. We are, however, 
of the opinion that they are of a comparatively 
modern date, and we have never seen one which 
could, with any degree of certainty, be placed 
earlier than revolutionary times. 

Earlier designs having rockers, he adds, 
have in every case in his experience had 
rockers added since the Revolution. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
LOUNT FAMILY (clviii. 81). — Among 
the Sloane MSS. are: Pedigree of 
Blount, Barons of Ixworth, sixteenth century 
(1301 f. 388b); Deed relating to Baron 


| Mountjoy’s dealings with the Muscovy Co. 


temp. Elizabeth (3657 ff. 1-2); Copy of a 
letter to Charles Blount, 8th Baron Mount- 
joy, as Lieut. of Hampshire c¢. 1596 (33 f. 
11); Letter from Christopher Blount to Lord 
Clanricard, 1624/5 (1775 f. 65b); Copies of 
Sir Henry Blount’s poems, seventeenth cen- 
tury (1446 ff. 60b, 61, 87); Warrant suspend- 
ing the Patent of Ordnance of Mountjoy 
Blount, Ist Earl of Newport, temp. Charles 
II (856 f. 4b). 
J. ARpacH. 
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The Library. 


The Revelations of St. Birgitta. Edited by 

William Cumming Patterson. (Oxford | 
University Press for the Early English 
Tract Society. 10s. net). 


ET another Early English Text appears 

under the editorship of an American | 
scholar, a new proof of pietas. Dr. Cum- | 
ming, faced by eight dissimilar and un- | 
connected MSS., chose for this edition that | 
which, in 1905, was bought by Mr. Robert | 
Garrett, of Baltimore, and lent to Princeton | 
University. His reascn for reproducing the | 
Garrett MS. was that it is ‘‘ a selection of | 
the best revelations, and has by far the most | 
studied and interesting prose.”  Appar-'| 


—_— 





—————— 


| 
| 
| 


ently this ‘‘ selection’’ (which does not | 
follow the order of the longest MS., the | 
Julius F.2 of the British Museum, but | 


kes chapters from Bk. i, then from iv, then | 
at ii, i so on), was written in Middle | 
English by two scribes, the first being 
merely a copyist of a translation from the | 
Latin, while Dr. Cumming attributes to the | 
second scribe scholarship sufficient to) 
enable him to translate directly from the | 
Latin. Both write in the London dialect | 
of the third quarter of the fifteenth century. 

St. Birgitta was born near Upsala about | 
1302. Married against her will, the mother | 
of four sons and four daughters, she, on | 
her husband’s death, had one of the visions, | 
which had begun as early as her seventh | 
year. This one decided her renunciation | 
of the world. She lived henceforth only | 
for religion, braving ecclesiastical dignit- | 
aries and temporal rulers, much as %t. | 
Catherine of Sierra did later in the same | 
century. After long effort, she prevailed | 
on Urban V, in 1370, to recognise her | 
foundation at Vadstena of the Birgittine | 
Order. Probably to the one English House | 
of the Order, Syon House, the English | 
version of her Revelations is due. These | 
are of singular value. Dictated in Swedish, | 
submitted to her for verification, and later | 
turned into Latin, they are remarkable for | 
their simple immediacy in their account of 
her divine intercourse, for their practical 
reference to current events, their unsparing 
denunciation of evil-doing, no matter by 
whom committed, for their instant influence 
on the ruling powers in Church and States, 
= on the laity whether in high or humble 
place. 

It is a book, perhaps, which will serve 
the student of language least, for it is 
simple and easy to read. Rather, it throws 
light on Mediseval Theology. Her account 
of the origin of evil, her handling of the 
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| problem of pain are far more direct and 


plain than the corresponding chapters in the 
The symbolist will not go 
away empty-handed, nor the mystic without 
his sheaf; while the simple good, who aspire 
to none of these titles, may here find 
refection. 

It is an idle task to choose among the 
valuable texts which the Early English Text 
Society, through many years of toil, marked 
and accompanied and inspired by scholarly 
insight, has rescued from something like 
oblivion. But at least, from several differ- 
ent points of view, these Revelations must 
be reckoned among the most valuable, the 
most deserving of students’ gratitude. 


A Bibliography of the Works of J. B. Bury. 
Compiled with a Memoir by Norman H. 
Baynes. (Cambridge University Press. 
10s. 6d. net). 


THE work accomplished by John Bury, 

alike for range, originality and impor- 
tance, forms one of the chief distinctions of 
the English scholarship of his day. This 
Bibliography, then, is an impressive record, 
of which the great masterpieces are ‘ The 
Imperial Administrative System in the 
Ninth Century’ and the ‘ History of the 
Eastern Roman Empire.’ It is hardly pos- 
sible to over-rate the services rendered, both 
to history and to what we may perhaps call 
the rectification of our general consciousness 
of the past, by Bury’s work on the Eastern 
Empire. 

Mr. Baynes’s Memoir portrays the mind 
of this eminent scholar for us in firm, clear 
outline. An engaging figure in his youth, 
with his astonishing classical] achievements, 
his love of poetry, his strong concentration 
on whatever was the purpose of the moment, 
Bury, as the years went on, seems to have 
increased his already immense capacity for 
the acquisition of knowledge, as well as his 
facility in using it. Mr. Baynes notes faith- 
fully the limitations of this admirable mind. 
It lacked not independent power, yet, as his 
treatment of Homeric questions shows, it 
was markedly subject to the influence of 
other minds, as well as imperfectly inconsis- 
tent with itself. Bury knew much about 
philosophy—he was a follower of Hegel—and 
held very definite opinions about the 
inutility of religion, yet his own thought in 
these regions seems to have been far from 
penetrating. His most firmly held general 
idea was that of progress; but with this he 
united an admiration for the Greeks at their 
period of highest splendour, which has an 
almost old-fashioned air, ignoring the darker 
side of things. To a mode of life and charac- 
ter such as he conceived theirs to have been 
we find him looking as an ideal to be re- 
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gained. But if this, once reached, could be, | Ferdinandi Cortesii ad Carolum V.. . Narra 
as it were, losi—and no matter how the loss | ti 
be accounted for—must one not conclude | 
either that, in truth, what succeeded was | 
better; or else that the changes through | 
which we see humanity passing afford no | 
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tiones, etc,’ printed at Cologne in 1§3 
(£140) nor Beckford’s ‘ Arabian Tale ’-~a first 
edition of ‘ Vathek ’"—(1786: £65). Of mod- 
ern classics there is a first edition of Mr. 
A. E. Housman’s ‘ Shropshire Lad’ ‘(1896 : 


| £100) and first editions of Mr. Galsworthy’s 


destined to prevail—no evidence, that is, | 


that progress is a reality? Bury was at one 


time much occupied with the part played by | 


contingency in history. 


Amid labours so ex- | 


tensive and so profound it is pleasant to con- | 
sider his lighter productions, such as his | 


contributions to Kottabos, his papers on 
Greek literature, and his study of Psellos. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


We have received from Messrs. 
and Co, their Catalogue No. 174. Some of 
the items are of the highest interest, fit to 
attract the collectors with the longest purses. 
Some of those they prize most will be found 
under the heading ‘ Art "—chief among them, 
and to be had for £500, a copy of ‘ An Aubrey 
Beardsley Lecture’ by A. W. King with In- 
troduction and notes by R. A. Walker, which 


Dutav | 





contains, loosely inserted at the appropriate | 


places, all such original drawings and auto- 
graph letters of the artist as have been re- 


produced or printed in the book. There are | 
here, besides, an autograph letter by Beards- | 


ley to Scotson-Clark accompanied by seven 
drawings and a poem (£125); and Beardsley’s 


copy of the ‘‘ Mermaid ” Marlowe and Ford | 


which has marginal sketches—unrecorded— 
by his hand (£100). 

The best old book in the list is the ‘ Cornu- 
copia Latinae Linguae’ printed at Basle in 
1536, for which £150 is asked, it having be- 
longed to the Earl of Surrey, the poet, and 
bearing his autograph. It has further his 
arms on the binding, and within, the book- 
plate of Lord Howard of Effingham. Of the 
few Scott items we like best a first edition 
of ‘ Peveril of the Peak’ (1822: £50) and a 
copy of Scott’s ‘ Dryden’ (1808: £29). We 
were interested in the prices now asked for 
first editions of Mr. Blunden’s verse: thus, 
£10 10s. for ‘ Far East’ (1925) and £9 9s. for 
“The Waggoner,’ and felt pleasure in seeing 
that the Poet Laureate’s ‘ Testament of 
Beauty "—one of 50 copies signed by the 
author—commands £16. A copy of Chika- 
matsu’s ‘ Ehoshi-ori’ (1699)—a first edition 
from the library of the late Sir Edmund 
Gosse, priced at £50—is in a half-morocco box 
case, the first of the kind made by 
gorski and Sutcliffe and made by their own 
hands, as the owner has recorded. 
not omit the ‘De Insulis nuper 


Printed by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd. at their 


the County of Bucks, and published 


| £8 10s.), < 
£42) and Scott (Milligan c. 1890: £25). From 





| 
| 


San- | 


We must | 
inventis | 


‘ Forsyte Saga’ and ‘ Modern Comedy,’ both 
signed by the author—-<£100. : ; 
Some of our readers may be interested to 
know that Messrs. Bowes anp Bowss, of 
Cambridge, have entered in their Catalogue 
No. 448 (of books on Mathematics. and 
Astronomy, largely from the Library of the 
late Dr. J. W. L. Glaisher) a run of volumes 
of the Philosophical Transactions of’ the 
Royal Society,’ 1849 to 1902 (A and B. Series) 


| offered for £85. 


Mr. Bernarp Ha.trpay in his Catalogue: 
No. 116 of books on Scotland, Ireland. and 
Wales, lists a nearly complete set of’ the 
Abbotsford Club publications, offered separ- 
ately for prices varying from 10s. to £2 93,; 
and something over a hundred of the Banna- 
tyne Club publications, also to be _ had 


| separately, at prices varying from 12s. 64. to 
| £6 10s. 


Among these latter—priced £1 15s— 
is that ‘ Vita Sancti Columbae, Auctore, 
Adamnano’* of which mention has been 
made in recent correspondence in’ our eol- 
umns. Among other interesting items we 
may note a finely bound copy of. ‘The 
Muses’ welcome to the high and mightie 
Prince Tames at his happie returne to... 
Scotland (1618 : £30); a first edition (1582) of 
Buchanan ‘Rerum Scoticarum Historia’ 
and busts of Burns (Steell, ‘1885; 


the collection of the late W. A. Lindsay, 
K.C., comes a series of some 150 Scottish 
Peerage cases, of which the earliest. is 
Valentia, 1773, and the latest Somerset, 1925. 


CORRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 101, col. 1 last line for “‘ price 
Is.” read price 2s. 


Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted . free of 
charge. Contributors are requested. always t 
give their names and addresses, for-the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

Wuen answering a query, or referring to an 
article to which has already appeared, .corres 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at which the contribution in question is to be 
found. ‘ 


es 


Offices. 20 High Street, High Wvceombe, in 
at 14 Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 











